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■  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  those  in  different  occupations  and  with  different  train- 
ing each  see  most  plainly  in  the  same  landscape  view  those 
features  which  are  the  most  nearly  related  to  their  several 
habitual  environments;  so,  in  our  contemplation  of  an  event 
or  an  occasion,  each  individual  especially  observes  and 
appreciates,  in  the  light  his  mode  of  thought  supplies,  such 
of  its  features  and  incidents  as  are  most  in  harmony  with 
his  mental  situation. 

To-day,  while  all  of  us  warmly  share  the  general  enthu- 
siasm and  felicitation  which  pervade  this  assemblage,  I  am 
sure  its  various  suggestions  and  meanings  assume  a  prom- 
inence in  our  respective  fields  of  mental  vision,  dependent 
upon  their  relation  to  our  experience  and  condition.  Those 
charget^  with  the  management  and  direction  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  this  noble  institution  most  plainly  see, 
with  well-earned  satisfaction,  proofs  of  its  growth  and  use- 
fulness and  its  enhanced  opportunities  for  doing  good.  The 
graduate  of  Princeton  sees  first  the  evidence  of  a  greater 
glory  and  prestige  that  have  come  to  his  Alma  Mater  and 
the  added  honor  thence  reflected  upon  himself,  while  those 
still  within  her  student  halls  see  most  prominently  the 
promise  of  an  increased  dignity  which  awaits  their  gradua- 
tion from  Princeton  University. 

But  there  are  others  here,  not  of  the  family  of  Princeton, 
who  see,  with  an  interest  not  to  be  outdone,  the  signs  of  her 
triumphs  on  the  fields  of  higher  education,  and  the  part  she 
has  taken  during  her  long  and  glorious  career  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  betterment  of  a  great  people. 
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Among  these  I  take  an  humble  place ;  and  as  I  yield  to 
the  influences  of  this  occasion,  I  can  not  resist  the  train  of 
thought  which  especially  reminds  me  of  the  promise  of 
national  safety  and  the  guaranty  of  the  permanence  of  our 
free  institutions  which  may  and  ought  to  radiate  from  the 
universities  and  colleges  scattered  throughout  our  land. 

Obviously  a  Government  resting  upon  the  will  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  people  has  no  anchorage  except  in  the 
people's  intelligence.-  While  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  good  citizenship, 
yet  the  college  graduate,  found  everywhere,  can  not  smother 
his  opportunities  to  teach  his  fellow-countrymen  and  influ- 
ence them  for  good,  nor  hide  his  talents  in  a  napkin,  without 
recreancy  to  a  trust. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  charged  with  the  care  of  numerous 
and  widely  varied  interests,  a  spirit  of  conservatism  and 
toleration  is  absolutely  essential.  A  collegiate  training, 
the  study  of  principles  unvexed  by  distracting  and  mislead- 
ing influences,  and  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  theories 
upon  which  our  Republic  is  established,  ought  to  constitute 
the  college  graduate  a  constant  monitor,  warning  against 
popular  rashness  and  excess. 

The  character  of  our  institutions  and  our  national  self- 
interest  require  that  a  feeling  of  sincere  brotherhood  and  a 
disposition  to  unite  in  mutual  endeavor  should  pervade  our 
people.  Our  scheme  of  government  in  its  beginning  was 
based  upon  this  sentiment,  and  its  interruption  has  never 
failed  and  can  never  fail  to  grievously  menace  our  national 
health.  Who  can  better  caution  against  passion  and  bitter- 
ness than  those  who  know  by  thought  and  study  their  bane- 
ful consequences  and  who  are  themselves  within  the  noble 
brotherhood  of  higher  education? 

There  are  natural  laws  and  economic  truths  which  com- 
mand implicit  obedience,  and  which  should  unalterably  fix 
the  bounds  of  wholesome  popular  discussion,  and  the  limits 
of  political  strife.    The  knowledge  gained  in  our  universi- 
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ties  and  colleges  would  be  sadly  deficient  if  its  beneficiaries 
were  unable  to  recognize  and  point  out  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  these  truths  and  natural  laws,  and  to  teach  the 
mischievous  futility  of  their  nonobservance  or  attempted 
violation. 

The  activity  of  our  people  and  their  restless  desire  to 
gather  to  themselves  especial  benefits  and  advantages  lead 
to  the  growth  of  an  unconfessed  tendency  to  regard  their 
Government  as  the  giver  of  private  gifts,  and  to  look  upon 
the  agencies  for  its  administration  as  the  distributors  of 
official  places  and  preferment.  "  Those  who  in  university 
or  college  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  mission 
of  our  institutions,  and  who  in  the  light  of  history  have 
learned  the  danger  to  a  people  of  their  neglect  of  the  patri- 
otic care  they  owe  the  national  life  entrusted  to  their  keeping, 
should  be  well  fitted  to  constantly  admonish  their  fellow- 
citizens,  that  the  usefulness  and  beneficence  of  their  plan 
of  government  can  only  be  preserved  through  their  un- 
selfish and  loving  support,  and  their  contented  willingness 
to  accept  in  full  return  the  peace,  protection,  and  oppor- 
tunity which  it  impartially  bestows. 

Not  more  surely  do  the  rules  of  honesty  and  good  faith 
fix  the  standard  of  individual  character  in  a  community 
than  do  these  same  rules  determine  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  a  nation  in  the  world  of  civilization.  Neither  the 
glitter  of  its  power,  nor  the  tinsel  of  its  commercial  pros- 
perity, nor  the  gaudy  show  of  its  people's  wealth,  can  con- 
ceal the  cankering  rust  of  national  dishonesty,  and  cover 
the  meanness  of  national  bad  faith.  A  constant  stream  of 
thoughtful,  educated  men  should  come  from  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  preaching  national  honor  and  integrity, 
and  teaching  that  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  national  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  God  is  not  born  of  superstition. 

I  do  not  forget  the  practical  necessity  of  political  parties 
nor  do  I  deny  their  desirability.  I  recognize  wholesome 
differences  of  opinion  touching  legitimate  governmental 
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policies,  and  would  by  no  means  control  or  limit  the  utmost 
freedom  in  their  discussion.  I  have  only  attempted  to  sug- 
gest the  important  patriotic  service  which  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  their  graduates  are  fitted  to  render  to 
our  people,  in  the  enforcement  of  those  immutable  truths 
and  fundamental  principles  which  are  related  to  our  national 
condition,  but  should  never  be  dragged  into  the  field  of 
political  strife  nor  impressed  into  the  service  of  partisan 
contention. 

When  the  excitement  of  party  warfare  presses  dangerously 
near  our  national  safeguards,  I  would  have  the  intelligent 
conservatism  of  our  universities  and  colleges  warn  the  con- 
testants in  impressive  tones  against  the  perils  of  a  breach 
impossible  to  repair. 

When  popular  discontent  and  passion  are  stimulated  by 
the  arts  of  designing  partisans  to  a  pitch  perilously  near  to 
class  hatred  or  sectional  anger,  I  would  have  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  sound  the  alarm  in  the  name  of  American 
brotherhood  and  fraternal  dependence. 

When  the  attempt  is  made  to  delude  the  people  into  the 
belief  that  their  suffrages  can  change  the  operation  of  nat- 
ural laws,  I  would  have  our  universities  and  colleges  pro- 
claim that  those  laws  are  inexorable  and  far  removed  from 
political  control. 

When  selfish  interest  seeks  undue  private  benefit  through 
governmental  aid,  and  public  places  are  claimed  as  rewards 
of  party  service,  I  would  have  our  universities  and  colleges 
persuade  the  people  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  demand  for 
party  spoils  and  exhort  them  to  a  disinterested  and  patriotic 
love  of  their  Government  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  in 
its  true  adjustment  and  unperverted  operation  it  secures  to 
every  citizen  his  just  share  of  the  safety  and  prosperity  it 
holds  in  store  for  all. 

When  a  design  is  apparent  to  lure  the  people  from  their 
honest  thoughts  and  to  blind  their  eyes  to  the  sad  plight  of 
national  dishonor  and  bad  faith,  I  would  have  Princeton 
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University,  panoplied  in  her  patriotic  traditions  and  glori- 
ous memories,  and  joined  by  all  the  other  universities  and 
colleges  of  our  land,  cry  out  against  the  infliction  of  this 
treacherous  and  fatal  wound. 

I  would  have  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  the 
side  of  religion  and  morality.  I  would  have  those  they 
send  out  among  the  people  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
God,  and  to  proclaim  His  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
enjoining  such  obedience  to  His  laws  as  makes  manifest  the 
path  of  national  perpetuity  and  prosperity. 

I  hasten  to  concede  the  good  already  accomplished  by  our 
educated  men  in  purifying  and  steadying  political  senti- 
ment; but  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  intimate  my  belief 
that  their  work  in  these  directions  would  be  easier  and 
more  useful  if  it  were  less  spasmodic  and  occasional.  The 
disposition  of  our  people  is  such  that  while  they  may  be 
inclined  to  distrust  those  who  only  on  rare  occasions  come 
among  them  from  an  exclusiveness  savoring  of  assumed 
superiority,  they  readily  listen  to  those  who  exhibit  a  real 
fellowship  and  a  friendly  and  habitual  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  common  welfare.  Such  a  condition  of  inti- 
macy would,  I  believe,  not  only  improve  the  general  polit- 
ical atmosphere,  but  would  vastly  increase  the  influence  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  ia  their  efforts  to  prevent  pop- 
ular delusions  or  correct  them  before  they  reach  an  acute 
and  dangerous  stage. 

I  am  certain,  therefore,  that  a  more  constant  and  active 
participation  in  political  affairs  on  the  part  of  our  men  of 
education  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  our 
country. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  politics  should  be 
regarded  in  any  quarter  as  an  unclean  thing,  to  be  avoided 
by  those  claiming  to  be  educated  or  respectable.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  anything  related  to  the  administration 
of  our  Government  or  the  welfare  of  our  nation  should  be 
essentially  degrading.    I  believe  it  is  not  a  superstitious 
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sentiment  that  leads  to  the  conviction  that  God  has  watched 
over  our  national  life  from  its  beginning.  Who  will  say 
that  the  things  worthy  of  God's  regard  and  fostering  care 
are  unworthy  of  the  touch  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men? 

I  would  have  those  sent  out  by  our  universities  and  col- 
leges not  only  the  counsellors  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
but  the  tribunes  of  the  people — fully  appreciating  every  con- 
dition that  presses  upon  their  daily  life,  sympathetic  in  every 
untoward  situation,  quick  and  earnest  in  every  effort  to 
advance  their  happiness  and  welfare,  and  prompt  and  sturdy 
in  the  defense  of  all  their  rights. 

I  have  but  imperfectly  expressed  the  thoughts  to  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  deny  utterance  on  an  occasion  so  full 
of  glad  significance,  and  so  pervaded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
patriotic  aspiration.  Born  of  these  surroundings,  the  hope 
can  not  be  vain  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  our  coun- 
trymen will  more  deeply  appreciate  the  blessings  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  when  their  disinterested  love  of  their 
Government  will  be  quickened,  when  fanaticism  and  passion 
shall  be  banished  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  when  all  our 
people,  discarding  every  difference  of  condition  or  opportu- 
nity, will  be  seen  under  the  banner  of  American  brotherhood, 
marching  steadily  and  unfalteringly  on  towards  the  bright 
heights  of  our  national  destiny. 


^^^^ 


PRESrDENrs'PROCLAIVIATION. 

What  the  People  of  the  Country  Should 
Give  Thanks  For. 

The  followingr  proclamation,  issued  by  the 
President,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
Thursday's  paper: 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
never  be  unmindful  of.  the  gratitude  they 
owe  the  God  of  nations  for  his  watchful  care 
which  has  shielded  them  from  dire  disaster 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  of  peace 
and  happiness.  Nor  should  they  ever  refuse 
to  acknowledge  with  contrite  hearts  their 
proneness  to  turn  away  from  God's  teach- 
ings and  to  follow  with  sinful  pride  after 
their  own  devices. 

To  the  end  that  these  thoughts  may  be 
quiclcened,  it  is  fitting  that  on  a  day  espe- 
cially appointed  we  should  join  together  In 
approaching  the  Throne  of  Grace  with 
praise  and  supplication. 

Therefore,  I.  Grover  Cleveland,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  designate 
and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of  the 
present  month  of  November,  to  be  kept  and 
observed  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
prayer  throughout  our  land. 

On  that  day  let  our  people  ts}rego  their 
usual  work  and  occupation,  and,  a3sembled 
In  their  accustomed  places  of  worship,  let 
them  with  one  accord  render  thanks  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe  for  our  preservation 
as  a  nation  and  our  deliverance  from  every 
threatened  danger;  for  the  peace  that  hda 
dwelt  within  our  boundaries;  for  our  defence 
against  disease  and  pestilence  during  the 
year  that  has  passed;  for  the  plenteous  re- 
wards that  have  followed  the  labors  of  our 
husbandmen,  and'for  all  the  other  blessings 
that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 

And  let  us,  through  the  mediation  of  Him 
who  has  taught  us  how  to  pray.  Implore  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  a  continuation 
of  Heavenly  favor. 

Let  us  not  forget  on  this  day  of  Thanks- 
giving the  poor  and  needy;  and,  by  deeds  of 
charity,  let  our  offerings  of  praise  he  made 
more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  LoM 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  have  caused  to  be 
hereunto  affixed. 
(Seal). 

Bone  at  the  City  of  Washington  thia 
fourth  day  of  November,  In  the  year  of  mir 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six, and  of  the  independence  of  th« 
Umted  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-flrst. 

(Signed)       GROVER  CLEVELAND 
By  the  President: 

Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State. 


